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; IS SOMEWHAT of an anomaly to 
talk in terms of Reconstruction 
about a territory which has, as 
[Henry] Grady truthfully _ said, 
such magnificent natural resources as 
ours. That vast empire which 


stretches from Washington to El 
Paso is richer in climate, in diversity 
of topography, and types of soil than 
any other region of the country. 
Within the South’s half billion acres 
is embraced more than half the 
land upon which crops can be 


grown without fear of frost for more 
than six months of the year and more 
than two-thirds of all the land in 
America which receives into its em- 
brace an annual rainfall of at least 
forty inches. Here forty-five percent 
of the nation’s forests may be found 
above the earth, and, below it, 300 
minerals, from marble and diamonds 
to sulphur and silica. 

Out of our soil come the leading 
cotton, tobacco and naval stores crops 
of the earth; out of our rocks come 
one-fifth of all the coal America con- 
sumes (and only two-percent of the 
veins have been tapped); one-half of 
all the marble and a tenth of all iron 
ore. We supply America with 97 per- 
cent of all the phosphate she uses and 
a hundred percent of all the bauxite; 
two-thirds of all the crude oil and 





This article is condensed from a speech 
delivered before the Executives Club of 
Meridian, Mississippi. 





natural gas; and all but one percent 
of the sulphur produced in America. 
The South has 27 percent of the coun- 
try’s hydro-electric generating capac- 
ity and 13 percent of all its unde- 
veloped water power. As poor as man 
has made it, the South is yet rich 
with the gifts of nature. 

We should not be truthful if we 
did not admit that we of the South, 
as trustees and beneficiaries of its 
natural blessings, have failed in the 
development of that fine civilization 
which Grady prophesied, of which 
the Southern states are capable. 


Why We Failed 


There are many causes for our 
failure. Upon some of them I shall 
touch, but a basic cause has been ro- 
mantic attachment to the production 
of cotton. The agricultural, economic 
and political system which has been 
built upon that has destroyed too 
much of our soil and with it too much 
of the tough physical and intellectual 
fiber of our people. 

It is significant of what has hap- 
pened to our rich earth that with 
more than a third of the country’s 
good farming land—although we are 
less than a third of the nation—the 
South has 61 percent of all the land 
badly damaged by erosion—the har- 
vest of improper and too intensive 
cultivation. A tract of land as big as 
South Carolina has been washed away 
and another area the size of Okla- 
homa and Alabama has been badly 
damaged . . . One consequence is that, 
holding only 11.3 percent of the na- 








tion’s accumulated wealth, we pay 
three-fifths of its fertilizer bill every 
year. 

We have been profligate too, with 
what is perhaps our greatest natural 
resource, timber. A recent report of 
the Forestry bureau showed that 
Kentucky was exhausting its timber 
at five times the rate of its natural 
replacement. I have no doubt that 
is true of the South generally. The 
stump land of South Mississippi tes- 
tifies eloquently to a great waste. Be- 
yond the profligacy of harvesting 
without replacement, another study 
of the forestry division shows that 
Georgia, Florida and Mississippi are 
responsible for 30 percent of all the 
losses in forest fires in the entire 
United States. . 

But it is not the wanton waste of 
natural resources or the erosion of 
our soil which has been the most 
tragic consequence of our own folly 
with a one-crop economic system, a 
one-track political system reared 
upon it and a national political policy 
toward us which has made it more 
difficult to move out of our strait- 
jacket. The most tragic consequence 
is what the human beings of the 
South have done to themselves. 


Human Exports 


We of the Deep South have in- 
dulged for many years the fantasy 
that cotton was our chief export. That 
is not true. It has been human be- 
ings. In 35 years after the Civil War, 
5,000,000 native white people had left 
the South and there have been major 
periods of migration of both black 
and whites since then. In eleven 
years before 1939, almost a million 
farm families from the South had 
been uprooted. 

The migration . .. continued through 
the war. In the five years after 1940, 
six Southern states lost 386,000 pop- 
ulation ...In the decade prior to 
World War II, the South had more 
men under 20 years of age than the 
rest of the country, yet had fewer 
men from 25 to 30 years of age. What 
happened is obvious: the descendants 
of those who came here looking for 
opportunity have gone elsewhere 
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now looking for it. I do not know 
what it cost you to educate them, but 
a few years ago a fact-finding com- 
mittee in Georgia reported that the 
state had spent a billion dollars in 
educating 400,000 young men and 
women who had left Georgia in a 
decade. 

I do not want to burden you with 
reproaches or with figures. Indeed, 
reproaching you is not my purpose 
and if there are reproaches, I share 
them as a... Southerner. But it is 
time we looked coldly at an ugly pic- 
ture and quit indulging ourselves in 
the expensive luxury of sentimental- 
ity. In that spirit, therefore, I shall use 
a few more figures to round out the 
picture of what we have done to our 
land and to ourselves, with the help, 
I repeat, of national policy as ex- 
pressed in tariffs and discriminatory 
freight rates designed to curtail man- 
ufacture in this section. 


Illiteracy 


Although universal public educa- 
tion was an early concept of our 
founding fathers, and eloquently 
symbolized by Jefferson, the South- 
erner, the South has not been able 
to realize that concept. One out of 
four Southerners has not gone be- 
yond the fifth grade .. . The average 
of white illiteracy in the South is 
twice that of the rest of the country: 
13.8 percent of the Southern draftees 
could not meet intelligence standards 
of the army, which are not high, as 
against two percent in California, 1.3 
percent in Ohio and 3 percent in 
Illinois. Our percentage of illiteracy 
is nine against two for the rest of the 
country. 

The South spends per pupil in its 
public schools $34.29 a year; the rest 
of the country spends $74.44. It is 
true that Mississippi spends a great 
deal more of her public revenues per- 
centagewise than New York does, but 
it is also true that her expenditure 
= pupil is about one-fourth of New 

ork’s. Mississippi pays her school 
teachers an average of $517 a year 
against an average for the South of 
$917; for the non-Southern states of 
$1602. (Continued on next page) 
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Let us take only one other index of 
what has a to Southern peo- 
ple under the sort of economy we 
have known since the Civil War. Our 
health records are the worst in the 
country, partly because we do not 
have the money to spend on public 
health measures and party because, 
I suspect, we have paid too little at- 
tention to them in the past. One out 
of every two Southern boys called u 
for service in the War just end 
was unable to meet the army’s phys- 
ical standards; 16.1 of each 100 men 
in the Southern states were rejected 
for venereal disease. I know the 
stock answer to that, because I have 
heard it a thousand times. We blame 
our high venereal rate on Negroes 
rather than on other factors, but it 
happens that the eleven Southern 
states had a higher rejection for ve- 
nereal diseases among whites than 
the national average for whites. The 
ten states with the least number of 
hospital beds are all in the South... 


For a good many years I have been 
trying to find out for myself why a 
land with such promise should stand 
at the bottom of the list of. attain- 
ments of those boons of civilization 
which were to come out of the set- 
tlement of this new continent. 


The Curse of Cotton 


One of the primary reasons is, of 
course, the plain economics of the 
situation. Despite the 300 minerals 
under her feet, the South chose agri- 
culture, the South chose cotton. It be- 
came apparent ten years before the 
Civil War that a cotton economy was 
a dangerous and speculative basis for 
a civilization. The Civil War fastened 
that economy all the harder upon 
this section. At the close of that war 
the Southern white man and the 
Southern Negro evolved, out of their 
poverty, the barter system that has 
come to be the share-cropper and 
tenant farmer economy. It was a 
scheme that served its purpose in its 
day, but I say without reservation 
that for at least four decades it has 
been an unmitigated curse. It has 
dragged our people, white and black, 
further into poverty and brought 
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with poverty all her ugly handmaid- 
ens, disease, illiteracy and prejudice. 
At the cost of our capital, at the cost 
of our land, at the cost of our proud 
native stock, we have furnished cot- 
ton to the rest of the world. I thank 
God with all fervor that it is becom- 
ing less and less important in the 
Southern economy. 

The choice we made against indus- 
trialization cost us heavily. It cost us 
first of all the Civil War, which we 
should not have won anyway, but it 
also cost us the first Reconstruction 
and created conditions which will 
force us to another reconstruction 
which I hope will be led and directed 
by ourselves. 


Low Income 


Again, I must resort to a few 
figures to illustrate what an agricul- 
tural economy can do to a section rich 
in the natural resources which would 
make for a combination of an ideal 
industrial and agricultural economy. 
Although Mississippi’s per capita in- 
come in 1940 had improved somewhat 
by comparison, it was still $202 
against $863 for New York. By 1943, 
when war industries had begun to re- 
flect themselves in per capita income, 
Mississippi's had climbed to $484, or 
more than 12 percent above 1940. But 
the average for the country had 
climbed to $1,031 and Mississippi's 
income per person was still the lowest 
in the country. Mississippi’s income 
reached its peak in 1944 at $528 per 
person in the state, but the national 
average had gone to $1,117 and Mis- 
sissippi’s was still the lowest among 
the states. 


The lack of per capita income in 
comparison with the rest of the 
country is a reflection of the lack of 
industrialization. Mississippiwas 
forty-ninth in the country in 1940; it 
was forty-ninth in 1944. In fact there 
were only three Southern states, 
Texas, Florida and Virginia, in the 
thirties. The explanation for our con- 
tinuing low rank lies in the fact that 
less than 17 percent of the Deep 
South’s total labor force is in indus- 
try as against a national average of 
30 percent and an average of 50 per- 
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cent in the highly industrialized 
states of Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts and Michigan. In Mississippi 58 
percent of the population still farms 
and in Mississippi only nine percent 
of the labor available is in industry. 

Yet the war, bringing as it did a 
measure of industrialization to the 
South, indicates what happens to the 
pay envelope of the worker when 
there is industry to supplement the 
agricultural wage. In 1940 six South- 
ern states... paid out $1,512,000,- 
000 in wages; in 1945, that figure was 
$3,637,000,000, an increase of 140 per- 
cent. 


Industrial Growth 


The South was making some pro- 
gress before the war toward indus- 
trialization. From 1929 to 1939, while 
industrial payrolls of the rest of the 
country were falling off by seven per- 
cent, the South’s industrial payrolls 
gained 12 percent. Of 28 pulp and pa- 
per mills, all but two of them con- 
verted from the manufacture of raw 
products to finished goods. The per 
capita income of ten Southern states 
increased from 1933 to 1939 by 30 
percent as against 25 percent for the 
rest of the country. Per capita retail 
sales, reflecting the buying power of 
people, increased by almost half, 
wholesale trade by 55 percent against 
45 percent for the rest of the country. 

Between 1933 and 1939, the num- 
ber of manufacturing plants in the ten 
Southern states increased by 45 per- 
cent against 30 percent in the United 
States. The income of the people in 
the T.V.A. region increased by 73 
percent in that period, far greater 
than the increase for the remainder 
of the United States. The value of 
shipments from 13 Southern states 
rose from 3.6 percent of the national 
total in 1939 to 8.4 percent in 1945. 
Slowly and painfully the South was 
improving its comparative position. 
There are those who blithely assume 
that the war expenditures which were 
poured into the South will have 
greatly advanced its industrializa- 
tion. That statement will bear ex- 
amination. 

It is more likely that war expendi- 
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tures accentuated the imbalance be- 
tween the South and the North 
rather than serving to alleviate it. 
It was natural that the government 
would expand first those industries 
which were already in existence. 
They were largely in the East and 
Midwest and on the West Coast. It 
was natural that contracts would be 
put where power had already been 
developed, where skilled peoples al- 
ready resided or could be drawn in 
(and these were drawn in thousands 
from the South to other sections); 
where transportation was more avail- 
able—where, in fact, all the base had 
already been laid for industrial de- 
velopment. That is exactly what 
happened. 
_ Out of total war expenditures, or 
authorizations of $227 billions of dol- 
lars, only 25 billions came to the 
South. Texas accounted for eight 
billions of that. New York and Mich- 
igan with contracts for 23 billions 
each almost equalled the contracts 
for 13.Southern states. Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi combined 
equalled only Wisconsin, which was 
far down the line of industrial states 
with about five billions in contracts. . . 
Texas, Alabama, Tennessee and . 
Louisiana have come out of the war 
with some permanent industry, but 
the expansion of Southern industry 
in no way compares with expansion 
of industry outside the South. More 
than half the war time labor force of 
the South was in plants which could 
not be converted to peacetime uses, 
such as aircraft, shipyards, ordnance, 
army camps and naval and air sta- 
tions. 


Wartime Gains 


The war was not, however, with- 
out its potential for permanent cap- 
italization by the South. Six hun- 
dred thousand Southerners were 
trained in industrial skills they never 
knew before, in addition to those who 
learned skills in military service. In- 
flated wages and agricultural prices 
brought reserves of capital to South- 
erners which can be used to develop 
their own businesses and industries 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The Case for Negro Police 


By Lynn W. Landrum 
From The Dallas News 


I T Is easy to get off on the wrong 

foot about this proposal to hire 
some capable Negroes to be police- 
men in Dallas. Racial theories are al- 
ways interesting and generally con- 
troversial. But your racial theories 
need not have any bearing whatever 
on the question of whether Dallas 
needs Negro policemen. 

If you want to get it down to a mat- 
ter of rights—no Negro, as a Negro, 
has a right to be a policeman. No- 
body, of any race or color, has a right 
to be a policeman—unless he already 
is a policeman. You simply can’t grow 
a right to arrest your fellow citizen, 
or investigate your fellow citizen or 
tell your fellow citizen which way to 
turn and when. The right to be a 
policeman is not individual or racial 
—it is official. And, after a man be- 
comes a policeman, his duties become 
more important than his rights. 


Right to Protection 


But when it comes to police protec- 
tion, every citizen has a right to that. 
The blackest Dallasite in town has 
just as much right to police protec- 
tion as the whitest has. And it is the 
duty of the law enforcement forces 
of Dallas to give it to him. 

Now, when you take the statistics 
of our own police department, you 
can prove readily enough that the 
black citizen is not getting good po- 
lice protection. A black man’s chances 
of getting murdered in Dallas, for 
example, are several times as great 





Sane consideration, such as this article 
provides, led the City of Dallas to employ 
Negro policemen for better law enforce- 
ment. 
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as a white man’s chances of the same 
fate. 

Nobody contends that the Dallas 
policemen want to see Negroes mur- 
dered. Dallas policemen arrest Negro 
murderers as promptly as they arrest 
white murderers. But they find that 
getting evidence in an all-Negro mur- 
der case, where murderer and 
victim are of the same race, is many 
times more difficult than getting evi- 
dence in an all-white murder case. 

Negro citizens of Dallas live an un- 
easy life because of the prevalence of 
murder in Dallas. They don’t know 
where gunfire will flash next or angry 
steel will bite its way to the heart’s 
blood. They are afraid. And they are 
afraid to say of whom they are afraid. 

Dallas policemen — white police- 
men—are doing their best against this 
situation. They usually get the killer 
after the killing. But they have little 
luck keeping would-be killers under 
control. And all Dallas knows that 
right now they are having a hard 
time of catching a killer who is mak- 
ing the rounds of Dallas liquor shops. 


Plain Reasoning 


The proposal, then, to hire Negro 
policemen to deal with problems 
which bear heaviest of all on the 
Negro population ought to be con- 
sidered in the light of cold utility. 
Will it help to hold down crime here, 
or won’t it? If it will, you ought to 
be for it. And if it won't, then you 
ought to be against it. 

Police departments in other cities 
have found that a Negro detail can 
handle a Negro section of town better 
than a white detail can. Anybody 
who knows life here in the South 
can readily understand why that is 
true. Police work is not all a matter 
of wearing a uniform and of snapping 





the handcuffs on. Stool pigeons and 
pipelines and grapevines contact all 
count heavily in the success of any 
police force. And in all of these it 
makes a lot of difference whether a 
man fits in the area in which he is 
supposed to work. 


Few white people realize how eager 
Negroes are to have all Negro offend- 
ers handled justly, promptly and se- 
verely by a fair court and a fair 
jury. Negroes have no wish to be run 
over and manhandled by their own 
people. They don’t want to be robbed 
or killed by anybody. The less of 
property they happen to have, the 
more precious does that little become 
to their existence and happiness. 
They long for safety and a square 
deal. In the name of all that we call 
civilization and democracy, they have 
a right to just that. 


Good Results 


Negro police in Dallas will not 
guarantee justice to anybody, any 
more than white police in Dallas can 
guarantee it to anybody. But the right 
sort of Negro policemen at work in 
Negro areas can be of great help to 
law enforcement, to the protection 
of property and the safeguarding of 
lives. 

The city administration is consid- 
ering the employment of Negroes on 
the police force for special work with 
people of their own color and way 
of life. The citizenry of Dallas, both 
black and white, ought to let the 
administration know that a program 
of adequate police protection for ev- 
erybody is approved and will be sup- 
ported in full. 

We often talk about good relations 
between the races. We often say we 
want the Negroes to be good citizens. 
We often ask Negroes to co-operate 
with whites for a better town, a safer 
town and a more orderly town. Well, 
the Negroes are pretty much a unit in 
believing that a small, well-chosen, 
well-trained group of Negro police- 
men stationed in the Negro areas 
would be a vast reassurance to all 
Negro people who are themselves 
law-abiding and right-minded. Here, 
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then, is the white citizen’s chance to 
co-operate with the black citizen. 

We are making progress in the 
South on this business of living to- 
gether in a community that is part 
of one color and part of another. The 
progress is slow sometimes. Some- 
times passions get the upper hand, 
and we go backward, instead of for- 
ward. But, over a period of time, we 
see that we are getting somewhere 
with our problem. Here is a chance 
to take a step forward that will help 
taxpayers and idealists, hardheaded 
people who don’t want their window 
glass broken and high-headed dream- 
ers who dream of the coming of a 
better and fairer day for us all. 

The Negroes say they need Negro 
police. The responsible authorities 
say we all need the Negro police. 
Experience of other Southern towns 
points to the same thing. Why not 
try this thing and see if we cannot 
reduce the flood of crime in Dallas 
somewhat? The Dallas News. 





Texas Interracial Commission 
Maps State-Wide Program 


Committees of the Texas Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation 
mapped a state-wide program at a 
two-day session in Dallas last month. 
Specific projects included: 

1. Stimulation of constructive ra- 
cial attitudes. 

2. Creation of a school for mentally 
deficient Negro children. 

3. Efforts to set up a Negro univer- 
sity on a par with the University of 
Texas. 

Officers of the Texas group are Mrs. 
James S. Crate, Houston, president; 
Dr. W. R. Banks, Prairie View, and 
Dr. J. L. Clark, Huntsville, vice- 
presidents; Mr. H. J. Mason, Mar- 
shall, secretary; and Mrs. J. L. Brock, 
Bryan, treasurer. 





National Negro Health Week will 
have its 33rd annual observance 
March 30 - April 6 with the special 
objective of “Community-Wide Co- 
operation for Better Health and 
Sanitation.” 
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Newspaper Thoughts on Lynching 


USKEGEE INSTITUTE’S annual com- 

pilation of lynchings shows that 
six persons, all Negroes, died by mob 
violence in 1946—a greater number 
than in any year since 1937. The 
record is the more melancholy be- 
cause the trend over the decade has 
been to fewer lynchings. Last year 
there was only one lynching—a 
record low. “A better record is pos- 
sible for 1946,” said the Virginian- 
Pilot at last year’s end, “no lynchings 
at all.” That there were six such 
brutal crimes, plus four borderline 
cases which Tuskegee cannot posi- 
tively call lynchings, is doubly re- 
grettable in view of the all-time low 
of one in 1946 and the encouraging 
records noted in Tuskegee compila- 
tions for the years preceding. 

But there is a bright side to the 
Tuskegee statistics. There were “at 
least” seventeen instances in which 
lynchings were prevented. Sixteen 
of these were in southern states and 
one was in a northern state. Officers 
of the law are credited with protect- 
ing most of the threatened victims, 
but in at least three instances citi- 
zens, aroused by threats to resort to 


mob law, took it upon themselves to 
forestall them. “A total of 22 persons, 
21 Negroes and one white person, 
were thus saved from death,” the 
Tuskegee report notes. Most of these 
persons owe their lives to courageous, 
law-defending Southerners. 

Four of the six Negroes who died in 
1946 were slain near Monroe, Ga., 
last July by a band of twenty un- 
masked white men. It is depressingly 
typical of the lynching crime that not 
one of these twenty has been brought 
to justice. A Federal grand jury com- 
posed of twenty-one white persons 
and two Negroes sat for three weeks 
and examined about one hundred 
witnesses. Yet it was unable to estab- 
lish the identity of a single member 
of the lynching mob. The full resour- 
ces of the Federal Government, in so 
far as they could be employed, were 
mobilized to the task of apprehending 
the murderers—but in vain. The 


failure is a humbling one. It sharpens 
the challenge to the South and to the 
nation to end for all time this pe- 
culiarly despicable form of murder. 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 





N a luncheon address delivered be- 
fore the Commonwealth Club of 
San Francisco, Attorney General 
Clark confessed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is unable under existing 
laws to deal with lynchings and race 
riots. Therefore, Mr. Clark, himself 
a brilliant Texas lawyer, declared 
that “we may as well be frank about 
it — the real guarantor of civil liberty 
is the state.” 

Mr. Clark is not the first lawyer to 
reach this conclusion, but the official 
position he holds in the government 
lends weight to what he says. Being 
a Texan, Mr. Clark does not want the 
Federal Government to encroach upon 
the rights of the states. 

In order to prevent the Federal Gov- 
ernment from exercising police pow- 
ers over the states, for which certain 
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organizations and individuals have 
been clamoring for years, it will be 
necessary for the states to prove they 


can protect their citizens from mob 


violence and lynch law. As Mr. Clark 
told his attentive audience in San 
Francisco: “Whether in the North, 
or the South, the East or the West, it 
behooves us as citizens to make cer- 
tain that our prosecuting attorneys, 
our mayors and our governors are 
appraised of our desire for local law 
enforcement in these matters.” Pre- 
cisely! 

Prosecuting attorneys, mayors and 
governors of states should be well 
aware by this time that the decent, 
law-abiding people of the states — 
by far the great majority of the citi- 
zenship of every state, in every part 
of the country —do want lynchings 
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prevented. Maybe the people have 
not yet made that demand strong 
enough, so that every law-enforce- 
ment official will live in fear of retri- 
bution if he fails to enforce all the 


laws and to punish those who take 
the law into their own hands as was 
done recently near Monroe, Ga. The 
killing of two negroes after the race 
riot at Columbia, Tenn., has been 
called a “lynching” executed by law 
officers themselves. 

Both of these cases have been thor- 
oughly investigated by some of the 
best agents in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Since no evidence was 
found that a Federal law had been 
violated in Tennessee or Georgia, Fed- 
eral officials were powerless to act. 

The Monroe area of Georgia, Mr. 
Clark said, “is blanketed under a deep 
silence.” Many Georgians denounced 
and deplored the lynching near Mon- 
roe as “mass murder.” “Yet,” said Mr. 
Clark, “no grand jury has been con- 





vened by the state and no arrests 
have been made.” 

Surely, if the people of Georgia 
were as shamed and humiliated as 
they professed to be by the crime 
committed by a handful of unmasked 
white men near Monroe a grand jury 
would have been convened and some 
arrests would have been made. A 
grand jury was convened at Colum- 
bia, Tenn., but returned a no-bill. 

It is this indifference to mob vio- 
lence that causes proponents of a Fed- 
eral anti-lynching law to carry on 
their fight in congress. The failure 
of state and local authorities to pun- 
ish lynchers makes a stronger case 
for the advocates of a Federal anti- 
lynching law. 

Unless the states shake off their 
apathy and show they can and will 
protect the civil rights of all their 
citizens, black and white, congress 
will be compelled to pass a Federal 
anti-lynching law. 

Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise 





Editor Strikes at Prejudice 
of Mississippi Church Group 


Recently the Methodist congrega- 
tion of Mendenhall, Mississippi, 
adopted resolutions which embodied 
the following statement: 

“We recognize the sovereign will 
of God in bringing to pass the various 
races of the world .. . that he lifts 
and casts down the races that he 
blesses and curses; that he sets 
bounds that they cannot pass; that 
he has forbidden as unwise the 
mingling of the races.” 

To this resolution another Missis- 
sippian, George McLean, publisher of 
the Tupelo Journal, responded edi- 
torially: 


“The Mendenhall congregation says 
God has blessed the European white 
race and cursed the rest. Hitler had 
the same idea, but he narrowed the 
white race to Germans. Kill UNRRA. 
Stop the sailing of famine relief ships. 
Close the world bank. Close the 
hospitals that serve non-whites. 


Abandon the United Nations. Call 
home the statesmen who sit at 
the same table with Chinese, Ethio- 
pians, Indians. They are accursed. 
Such mingling is unwise, say the 
Mendenhall religionists. Make haste 
to dig graves for the mighty Euro- 
pean race. The stone age is coming 
again. Two-thirds of the earth’s in- 
habitants are unimprovable. Cease 
your efforts, world; let the jungle 
grow.” 





E. E. Callaway, Lakeland, Fla., at- 
torney representing a Negro defen- 
dant in court recently, in his charge 
that Negroes had been discriminated 
against by exclusion from jury serv- 
ice said: 

“If we will get in harmony both in 
spirit and in fact with the Constitu- 
tion... and let the young Negro 
of this country know that he will be 
quickly and honorably rewarded ac- 
cording to his constitutional rights, 
if he is a law-abiding citizen, it will 
be the greatest police protection we 
could have.” 
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M. Ashby Jones 


7 THE DEATH of Dr. M. Ashby Jones 

the South has lost a champion 
of good-will and brotherhood, a brave 
man who always fought for freedom 
and tolerance for all. His funeral at 
Ponce de Leon Baptist Church in At- 
lanta symbolized that: the Baptist 
pastor of the church, a Rabbi and a 
Negro minister took part in the serv- 
ices, which were attended by many 
notable citizens, both white and 
colored. 


Dr. Jones was a co-founder, with 
Dr. Plato Durham (Methodist) and 
the Rev. Carey B. Wilmer (Episco- 
palian), of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation. He devoted much 
of his time and energy to the better- 
ment of interracial, inter-faith and in- 
ternational relations. Whether he was 
working to ease a specific community 
tension, or making a speaking tour 
with a priest and a rabbi, or traveling 
in England to urge greater under- 
standing between British and Amer- 
icans—it was always with a burning 
passion for mutual understanding be- 
tween races, faiths and nations. 


Wherever he went, as he moved 
from one pastorate to another, he 
left behind a better, more tolerant 
spirit among the people of the com- 
munity. At Bardstown, Richmond, 
Columbus (Ga.), Augusta, Atlanta, 
St. Louis: it was the same every- 
where he went and the people were 
always sorry to see him leave. In Au- 
gusta a group from the local Cath- 
olic church presented him with a 
beautiful watch in token of his serv- 
ice to the community, a gift he treas- 
ured all his life. 


Always active in civic life, Dr. 
Jones helped organize the Augusta 
Rotary Club, and in Atlanta he at- 
tended Rotary meetings regularly un- 
til the week before his death. Signifi- 
cantly, he did not attend the last 
meeting because, uncompromising foe 
of bigotry that he was, he would not 
approve by his presence a speaker 
believed to be connected with the 
Ku Klux Klan. Once, at such a meet- 
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ing, when a demogogic speaker was 
haranguing the club, he got up and 
walked out. 

Such devoted, bold fighters for 
human rights as Dr. Jones are rare 
and greatly needed in the South. Now 
that he is gone, others must take up 
the torch and continue the fight. 

Dr. Jones’ many friends know that 
his ideals should be upheld, and they 
believe that his spirit should live on 
in some tangible form. So it has been 
proposed that there be founded “The 
Ashby Jones Fund,” to be the prac- 
tical means of carrying on the work 
of tolerance and brotherhood he 
served so well. This proposal has met 
with the unqualified approval of his 
widow and son and with the com- 
mendation of many of his old friends. 
In these days of discord we cannot 
afford to lose or let people forget the 
rare spirit of a man who always 
stood his ground and fought when 
human rights and the sacredness of 
individual personality were in danger. 

Kendall Weisiger, 
One-time Treasurer, Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation 


(Ed. Note: The Ashby Jones Fund has 
been established, with Kendall Weisiger 
as Treasurer. Contributions may be sent 
to Kendall Weisiger, Chairman, Rotary 
Educational Foundation, Palmer Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.) 





Another Preacher Leads 
In Dispersing Mob 


On December 16, at Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, a crazed Negro shot and 
fatally wounded a police officer who 
had placed him under arrest. As he 
was taken to jail a crowd followed, 
some of them yelling “Let’s hang 
him.” At this juncture a young 
Cumberland Presbyterian minister, 
Rev. Hubert Covington, ascended the 
porch of the jail and addressed the 
crowd. Earnestly appealing to their 
respect for law, he urged them to dis- 
perse and leave the case to their own 
officers. The mayor reinforced his 
plea and many of the crowd left. 
Meantime plans were hastily per- 
fected for the prisoner’s safe removal 
to Nashville. 
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Red Flag Words 


A FTER being rescued by Roman sol- 

diers from the Temple mob, Paul 
asked and received permission from 
the military officer to address the peo- 
ple. Standing on the stairs he waited 
for silence, and then spoke in He- 
brew, sacred language of the rabbis. 
They listened quietly as he told of his 
conversion, return from Damascus to 
Jerusalem, and started to describe his 
call to apostleship. “The Lord,” he 
declared, “said unto me, Depart; for 
I will send thee far hence unto the 
Gentiles.” Then the account adds, 
“And they gave audience unto this 
word.” One word stopped their ears; 
Gentile! It was like a red flag waved 
before a bull. No longer were they 
capable of reasoning. They lowered 
their heads and charged. 

The bull behavior pattern is still 
common among us. And there are 
still red flag words capable of making 
us see red, forget reason and charge. 
The sad fact is that these words 
usually stand for things about which 
there is need for clear thinking, 
rather than reason-paralyzing emo- 
tion. ; 

One such word is “communism.” 
Let it be whispered or openly charged 
that someone is “communistic,” and 
we throw up our hands in holy hor- 
ror. We do not inquire exactly what 
it is that the man believes. You don’t 
reason with a red flag; you just 
charge it. Naturally the word be- 
comes a convenient weapon to use 
against anyone you dislike. Just wave 
the red flag: “He’s a communist!” 
And the silly bulls charge... 

Another red flag word, especially 
for some of us Southern whites, is 
“nigger.” How long before we shall 
learn to deal with the racial problem 
as intelligent, Christian people, and 
not with the unreasoning emotion of 
bulls with a red flag waved before 
them? 

Some people have mental processes 
that stop at the sound of the word 
“Jew.” They will believe the most 
fantastic tales in the world under the 
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spell of that word. For others it is 
“C. I. O.” They are against the Ten 
Commandments if the C. I. ‘O. en- 
dorses them. 
Watch yourself! Don’t let one word 
stop all your mental processes. 
Walter L. Moore 
In The Christian Index 





The Second Reconstruction 
(Continued from page 4) 


without excessive interest rates which 
have characterized this section. The 
war forced the creation of substi- 
tutes and synthetics, emphasized met- 
als, timber and textile resources and 
highlighted our natural monopoly on 
aluminum. 

By demonstrating the difference 
between industrial wages and agri- 
cultural wages, by forcing the de- 
velopment of Southern raw materials, 
the war at least pointed a way for 
Southerners to help themselves to- 
ward a better balance between agri- 
culture and industry. The South has 
a better base and a greater need for 
industrialization than any other sec- 
tion of the country. But there are 
things beside the mere expenditure 
of capital to assure the achievement 
of that balance. 

We must realize that we are a peo- 
ple who have been tied, by our own 
choice in the beginning, and by the 
force of economic and political cir- 
cumstances since, to an agrarian 
economy hedged in by every artificial 
device that might guarantee that it 
would not work. 


Hopelessly Romantic 

We must realize that we are a hope- 
lessly romantic people who had 
much rather deal in pleasant, fra- 
grant fancies about their past than in 
the harsh and stark realities of their 
present; a people who become vio- 
lently attached to causes and all the 
more attached if the causes be hope- 
lessly lost; a people who elect to 
office men who promise escape from 
an ugly economic lot; a people who 
sing, in backwoods churches, the mu- 
sic of escape, but who still have a 
pride that maintains that we have a 
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right to as much pellagra, as much 
malaria, as much illiteracy, and as 
many lynchings as we please, in the 
name of states’ rights. 

It is the picture of a people who 
find it infinitely more stimulating in- 
tellectually to follow the purple pas- 
sages of Decoration Day orators who 
ride with plumed Jeb Stuart or fol- 
low Lee and Jackson to Chancellors- 
ville and beyond, than to peruse 
grubby statistics. 

It is in short a gallant, romantic, 
prideful, headstrong people capable 
of being through generations as stub- 
bornly wrong about realistic things 
as of being gloriously loyal to war 
traditions. I do not decry those sen- 
timental and romantic attachments; 
indeed, I share them. But I know 
that, since we are what we are, it is 
all the more difficult for our neigh- 
bors from the outside to help us. 


Not Beggars 


Nor do we ask anything for this 
section as beggars. We ask only that 
a freight rate system which makes it 
impossible to develop our industries 
beyond a certain point be equalized; 
we ask that an economic structure 
which has drained the agricultural 
sections be altered so that there may 
be parity between agriculture and 
industry. 

We do ask, as a matter of fairness 
and justice, that the nation employ 
some of the reserves it has drained 
from us to repair the ravages to the 
land and to the people of this section. 
We do ask that national wealth be 
used to wipe out disease and illiteracy, 
and used to give boys and girls in 
the South an equality of opportunity 
in health and education. We ask, in 
the long run, only equality of oppor- 
tunity within the Union. 

But, whatever the nation does for 
the South as a matter of justice, the 
people of the South must make the 
major contribution to the economic 
and cultural renaissance. 

There is no medicine that will be 
good for our economic ills until we 
in the South become convinced that 
we are economically ill. Before any- 
thing much can be done about it, 
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there must come to the South the 
recognition that her cotton market as 
a world market in the old sense is 
gone forever and that she must ad- 
just herself to a new economy. There 
must come, moreover, the recognition 
that she does not have within her- 
self the resources to care for the 
people who are being displaced in the 
transition. 

Mordecai Ezekiel, Economist from 
the Department of Agriculture, points 
up sharply the difficulty which faces 
the South in converting from a purely 
agricultural economy to a combina- 
tion of industrial and agricultural 
economy.: In the next ten years, he 
says, it will be necessary for the 
South to increase non-farming em- 
ployment from 8.2 millions—the pre- 
war figure—to 13 millions. That is a 
staggering increase and the answer 
will be found either in southern in- 
dustry or in migrations from the 
South. It is already obvious to South- 
erners that the mechanization of cot- 
ton production will mean the dis- 
placement of more than a million 
workers. 


Facts to Face 


There must come to the South the 
recognition that, as her cotton econ- 
omy has been a failure in that it im- 
poverished those who engaged upon 
it as well as those who were in any 
manner touched by it, so her tax 
structure has been a failure in that 
its base rested upon the land to which 
we have done such frightful things. 

There must come to the South the 
solemn recognition that her civiliza- 
tion cannot exist upon low wages and 
the economic subjection of a race; 
that her standard of living will al- 
ways be low as long as she insists 
upon keeping the Negro standard of 
living low. 

There must come to the South the 
recognition that she will never have 
a real democracy and she will never 
have a democratic settlement of her 
problems as long as she denies half 
her population, white and black, the 
right of franchise through such meas- 
ures as the poll tax and the white 
primary. (Continued on next page) 
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There must come to the South the 
recognition that she has so exhausted 
her physical resources that she must 
have outside help in rebuilding them. 

In short, there must come to the 
South the recognition that pride is no 
substitute for bread, for education, 
for the minimum benefits of civiliza- 
tion, and that to obtain these we must 
call upon the rest of the nation not 
only for justice but also for help. 

There is bound up in all this change 
of attitude mental processes that are 
almost revolutionary. I for one hope 
that those processes will lead us to 
feel that we have had for far too 
long a particularly ineffectual polit- 
ical leadership in the South. In the 
national legislature, our representa- 
tives have been better known, upon 
the whole, for their eccentricities 
than for their gifts of statesmanship. 


The Poison of Prejudice 


It is certainly no matter of pride to 
me as a native Mississippian, or as 
one who spent 14 years in Georgia, 
that the elections in those states last 
year were characterized by the low- 
est form of demagoguery and cow- 
ardice in that they were pitched upon 
the basest of human passions, hatred 
of a minority. This cancer of the 
spirit has already eaten away too 
much that is good in the South. It 
beclouds too much of our vision and 
it can ruin our future as a section. 
It has already driven too many 
Southerners into a neurosis that de- 
prives them of all reason in the con- 
sideration of other matters affecting 
the national welfare. 

It has already driven the South 
politically in upon itself as an intro- 
vert, defensive against the conscience 
of the country and the progressive 
spirit of the times. This hatred of 
race for race can become a grave 
liability to the position of the United 
States in world affairs. We cannot 
lead the: world toward democracy un- 
less we can demonstrate that we can 
solve our own problems and extend 
our own democracy ... 

A great deal of the race antago- 
nism has its roots in economics, of 
which most Southern politicians are 
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‘so vastly ignorant. If they spent half 


as much time brushing away their 
ignorance of matters that really af- 
fect the past, the present and the 
future of the South as they do in 
evil scheming to capitalize upon ra- 
cial prejudice, the South would be 
much further along in its progress 
than itis... 


Americans First 


If the South desires progress, it 
must approach it in a progressive 
spirit. It must recast much of its 
thinking. It can not subscribe to the 
American standard of civilization 
enunciated in the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution, with its own special 
reservations. It can not continue to 
engage in lynchings which revolt the 
country and the world in the name of 
“handling the problem in our own 
way” and not expect the condemna- 
tion that inevitably follows upon that 
form of barbarism. The South has 
never been reluctant to condemn the 
Capones and the Dillingers; there is 
no reason why it should protect from 
criticism its own lawless. 

The South can not continue to iso- 
late itself in’ thought and practice 
from the rest of the country any more 
than the United States can isolate 
itself from the world. We are Ameri- 
cans. Let us be Americans first, 
Southerners second. 
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